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ABSTRACT 

In this study a group of graduate students in 
counseling courses were randomly placed in an experimental group and 
were trained to be open-minded in their attitudes. They were compared 
with a randomly selected control group who received no training. 
During ? 10-week period, subjects in the experimental group completed 
8 written exercises, and corresponded by mail with the experimenter 
regarding them. At the end of the experimental period, ail subjects 
were evaluated by written attitude tests and by measures of their 
performance with a coached client in a 45-minute counseling session. 
Results showed that the trained subjects were significantly higher on 
the 3 performance measures. No differences were found on the written 
attitude measures. The levels attained by those briefly trained 
subjects were comparable to or higher than levels attained by 
advanced graduate students and counselors in the field. Implications 
are that the brief training (which was an indirect form of 
counseling) was effective, (Author) 
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1~ it is possible that counselors oan aohleve results with 
ol Lenta after working with them for a limited number of sessions, 
how Is this aoooinpllshed? Does a relationship of trust and open- 
ness between oounaolor and ollont preolude the establishment and 
attainment of the goals of a client? What are the personal 
dynamics of counselors whloh enables them ti establish an effective 
relationship? Can oounselors be taught to establish relationships 
in initial noun waling sessions with most of the clients they see? 

fhe research done in Hart. (1970) was based on the following 
assumptions*. 

i „ Counselors need to establish good relationships with 
clients If desirable outoomeo are to be aohlevod. 

2 o Counselors oan establish efl’cotlvo relationships In 
Initial counseling sessions with ollents, 

3, Suoh effective relationships are composed of several 
faotora among whloh are the attitudes of the oounsalor 
and what behaviors a counselor exhibits based on his 
attitudes. 

Attitudes of the oounsolor toward his clionts can be 
learned e 

The attitude examined in this study was open*»mlndednesuo 
0pen~i.iindedne8s has beon used synonomously with dogmatism as 
described by Rokoach (1960)o However, it seems to serve a more 
heurlstlo purpose to think of open-mindedness ac a general ooncept 
oovorlng several sub-faotors Including dogmatism. This oon- 
oeptuallzatlon might help to broaden the Ideological base from the 
eptclflo oontent of attitudes to a more encompassing and perhaps 
useful rellnnoe upon how a person generally relates to people and 
to Ideas of oil sorts. In other words, the foous is not on what 

a white person believes the characteristics of Negroes to be but 
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what the attitudes of any person are regarding people whom he see-j 
as different from hlm 0 

Several facets of optn-mlndedness could be postulated, but 
only a few suoh as Intolerance of ambiguity (Budner, I960, 1$62), 
(Orwberg, 1969), and lntellectuallsm (Yuker and Block, 1965 and 
dlook and Yuicer, 1966) have been measured » The open-minded 
counselor is tolerant and accepting of the attitudes and values 
of clients even though they differ fr-om his own, Open-minded 
•« :u-ia*lors consider all possible a It e-natives to the client 
nrcbleir c^t just ths alternatives which the counselors might 
favor. Furthermore the open-minded counselor in tolorant of anbiguc. h 
rsaoonses of his clients, 

A question whloh quickly arises In whether these components 
of eper-mindodness or any personal qualities tiro related to counseling 
effectiveness. Kezzano (1969) examined the relationship between 
dogmatism a3 measured by the liokeaoh Dogmatism Soale and counselor 
effectiveness -a measured by ratings done by a praotloum supervisor* 
The results showed that students who wore low in dogmatism were 
rated slgnif loantly higher in all threw categories of understanding, 
congruence, and acceptor.ce than thoso students who were higher in 
dogmatism, 

Italian lei (196?) compared ratings of nraotlcum supervisors 
with Bcoroa on Budner •aSeale of Tolerauoe-Intolorancs of Ambiguity 
and Bjook and Yuker's Intellootuallfln>'-*Pragnatlom Soale. Reeultn 
indicated that there vipb a significant positive oorrolatlon between 
high supervisor i lngs and both high toleranoe of ambiguity 
(PC.Ol) and high lntulleotunllSB (P<, 05 ). 
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Hellablllty of toe Scale of Tolerance-Intolerance of 
Ambiguity as measured by Cronbach's alpha formula was +.49 with 
a teat-retest reliability correlation of + . 85 , The Intellectualism- 
Pragmatlsra Scale has yielded a correlation coefficient of + fl 84 
according to the Spearmau-Brown formula and a correlation of +.84 
according to a test-rete3t assessment© 

Since a general canc'jpt termed open-mindedness can thus be 
Identified which seems to bo related to counseling effectiveness-, 
ho a/ can this quality be fostered among students in a counselor 
training program? 

Since the general attitude of open-mindedness is correlated 
with effectiveness In counseling, how can this attitude be taught? 
Many techniques of communication such as lectures, written materials 
group discussions, and audiotapes have been evaluated Jn terms of 
knowledge subjects acquire and retain, attitude changes subjects 
report, and occasionally observed behavior changes. Since the 
foDus of this study was on students In beginning counseling courses, 
a method of training was used which was somewhat familiar to them© 
Specifically, a series of eight written exercises was developed 
Instead of using techniques such as videotapes or sensitivity 
Groups which wouK be unfamiliar to most of the subjects. 

Each eicerolBe consisted of a one page vignette of a counseling 
session and an average of six questions about the vignettes 
to be answered by the person completing the exerclseA The 
vignettes deplot typical situations such as academic unoer- 
aohlevouont, career planning, and peer relationships. Of the 
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three blocks of questions which follow eaoh vignette or etory, 
the first blook of throe questions la to be road but not answered 
in writing. The second block asks the reader to answer in writing 
what he would say to the client in tho vignetto as if the reader 
wore the counselor in the vignette . The third blook of three 
questions asks the reader to describe in writing what his own 
life experiences have been which eve similar to that f'iced by the 
counselor In the vignette. The ontlr* exorcises are found in 
Hart (19?0)c 

P rocedures 

The subjects were master's degrito students enrolled In bo» 
ginning oounsellng courses during winter term, 1970, at Michigan 
State University. This sample of sixty people was randomly assigned 
to either an experimental or oontrol group*, Pefch groups w*.':? 
given three attitude tests (Dogmatism Scale, IntellootuallaiD" 
Pragmatism Scale and Soale of Tolerance- I ntolaranoe of Ambiguity) 
before and after a ten week experimental period. During the tan 
week period, the experimental group oomploted the eight written 
exeroisee, eaoh of vihioh required them to read the vlgnitte about 
a oounoeling situation and write answers to the questions following 
the vignette. 

An interesting featuro of the study was that tho oontaot 
between the subjeots and the experimenter wqs by mall. A similar 
technique was used suooossfully by Gilbert and Ewing (1965) in 
order to oounsel students who were freshmen onterlng the 
University of Illinois. These authors found that students who 
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read and answered questions about; their tosts scores and vocational 
alternatives which they received by mall were as knowledgeable 
and understanding about the material as those studonts who were 
counseled foce-to-faco by a counselor at the university counseling 
center* 

3*«ii&as 

Each week uembora of the experimental group individually 
couple ted one written exorcise nnd mailed the answers to the 
experimenter who read the answers, commented on them with sug- 
gestions for improvement and returned hie written oooments by 
mail to the participants. The exercises and the experimenter^ 
comments were structured to obtain maximum cognitive change in tlvi 
dij'uotion of increased open-mindedness. W. J. McGuire (1966) 
has described what seems to be the most effective means of 
accomplishing cognitive oh-»nge by summarizing the principles of 
Abolson (1959) » Sajono (1966, 1968), Rosenberg (i960). 

More specifically the oxerolsoo were intended to present the 
students vtlth a variety of stimulating situations in uhioh open- 
mlndedneaE by the counselor would be deairable 0 3y acquainting 
the subjects with reallstlo counseling situations, having them 
oonnlt themselves in writing and reinforcing them for their open- 
mindedness, it was hypothesized that they would beoome more open- 
ulnded in termB of performance on ponoll and paper tests (lower 
dogmatism, higher toleranoe of ambiguity, and higher intelleotuallsm) 
and in terras of their performance in a oounneling session with 
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a coachod client. Meanwhile , the oontrol group had no oontaot 
with the experimenter# 

At the end of the ten week experimental period, all subjects 
in the experimental and oontrol groups oounseled a ooaohod client 
In an observation room with a one-way mirror ar.d were rated aocordlng 
to the Counselor Response Scale which was developed by the ex- 
perimented especially for this study# This Instrument oonslsts 
cf six five point Likert-type rating scales U 3 ed by a toan of two 
independent ratoru to measure the degree of open-mindedness of tha 
pubjeot^s verbal statements# These soales were drived from the 
three attitude measures used before and after the experimental 
treatment as measures of attitude ohauge, In essenoe, this 
instrument represents an attempt to operationalize some of the 
conoepts of the penoll and paper attitude measure into more overt 
and perhaps more intorpretable bohavlor. 

Following eaoh verbal soale were four non-verbal soales whloh 
were used to assess the degree of open-mindedness as Inferred 
from non-vorbal gestures,, These fioales were derived from the 
retearoh done by Eknan (1964, 1965) » Ekman and Frlesea ( 1967) p 
Qatzhom (1961), Hehrablan (1968), and Soheflen (1964)# 

In addition, audio-tapes of the sessions with the ooaohed 
olienta were rated aocordlng to the Empathy Soale developed by 
Truax (196?) and the Counselor VGr'onl Response Soale developed by 
tofan and Krathwohl (196?)# The Empathy Scale noasured tho level 
of eopathio understanding of tho subject's roaponne to tho olient 
during the beginning, middle, and end of the oounsollng session# 

The Counselor Verbal Re3ponao Soule measured four categories 
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of counselor responses (affective or cognitive, underst-jodlng 

ojr non-understanding, specif lo or non-sneclf lo, exploratory or 
non-explorntory) by examining oaoh of twenty consecutive counselor 
ollent verbal units (ollent etntement-oounselor response) , 

Therefore, a total of three performance measures were used 
to see If differences between the experimental and control group 
oould bo detected aooordlng to verbal and non-verbal behaviors 
thought to be indicative of open-mindedness,, 

H ypotheses 

The six statistical hypotheses that were formulated stated 
that differences would be found between the experimental and 
oontrol groups as measured by tha three attitude tests and the 
three performance tests# The soores of the experimental and 
oontro}. groups on those six teGts were analyzed by analysis of 
varlanoe, and differences were acoepted at the .05 level of 
significance# 

F3 ndlnaa 

The three hypotheses which predicted differences between the 
experimental and oontrol groups regarding open-mindedness ns 
measured by the Dogmatism Soale, Intelleotuallsm-Prngmatlsm Scale, 
and Soale of Tolerance- Intolerance of Ambiguity were not supported 
The three hypotheses which predloted differences regarding 
observed behaviors related to open-mindedness as measured by the 
Counselor Response Scale, Empathy Soale, and Counselor Verbal 

Response Soale, were supported, 
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The Counselor berr onsc *caie ucvrolotcd *.\p 1 th the ..'v-thy 

Scale and .21 with the Counselor Verbal Response '>cale# In other 
words if a person scored favorably in the honed for direction on 
the Counselor nesnonse iSc.ule, he was likely to score f avorably 
on the iimpa thy Scale and the Counselor Verbal Kesnonne 3cule 0 
The size of the correlation indicates that there is some re- 
lationship but not a strong one between the newly developed 
j.s-r 1 or fi^sooiistf Scale and t no e :i ibiished iJmrathy Scale : d 
Counselor Verbal Response .Scale r . h s could wco.n that the tents 
measure similar but not identical characteristics# 

An analysis of variance done on the six teams of raters using 
the Counselor response Scale showed no significant difference 
among them. Therefore, the significant difference between the 
experimental and control groups was not duo to random error on 
the part of the raters using the scale. 

D iscussion 

yin important point is that changes in open-mindedness were 
not detected by attitude tests but ware detected by performance 
tests# It is possible that the attitude testa wore either insonsiti 
to change, or were able to be "slanted" by the subjects, A curious 
possibility is that subjects may have learned behaviors Indicative 
of open-mindedness and used thorn with the coaohed client without 
having made a prior ohange in attitude. 

The partial suocoss of this exneriaont may be due to the 
uuctiyinoua nature of corresponding with the oxrerlnenter entirely 
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by rail. The lack of a face-to-fnc*- meeting 3 ),h •» rrolVssor 
ariJ the length of time for Introspection compared to more traditional 
methods of supervising and teaching counselors may be critical 
factors in working with beginning graduate students In counseling. 

The use of written exercises and the lac!: of a face-to-face 
meeting between counseling supervisor and student cannot be 
universally recommended until it has been determined which students 
respond best to sreh an approach. If sene students need the 
structure of written exercises, or fear the direct contact with 
a supervisor, then the value o'’ the exorcises and indirect contact 
for these students is clear. 

The specific content of the exercises if? adaptable to various 
specialities in counseling, such os elementary school counseling, 
and alBO to various problems and Issues by using different vignettes. 
The use of these exercises by praotlcum supervisors or Instructors 
in counseling courses could bo valuable In developing both the 
attitudes and behavloro related to open-mlndcdnesso 

Although many alternate reasons can be suggested to account 
for the partial success of this study, the fact remains that the 
exp rlnental group who completed the written exorcises did better 
In the session with the coaohed ollent that* the control group 
who did not complete the written exercises. On this basis, 
further use of these exercises for experimental purposes can be 
Justified. 

Other evaluation techniques may be tried, tine spent on each 
exeroise could be controlled, and the personality characteristics 
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of the subjects could be ex.ir.lned. Hopefully, these evaluation 
techniques will help to develop exerolses whloh oan be added to 
the repertoire of teaohlng devloes used by oounselor-eduoators 
throughout the country. 

In the area of short-term counseling, there are Indications 
that a single counseling session or a limited number of sessions 
oan produoe successful outcomes. If the counselor-ollent relation- 
ship contributes to this suooess, a good relationship should be 
established qulokly. The research study described In this paper 
gives support to the hypothesis that effective relationships 
In terms of counselor attitudes and consequent behaviors, oan be 
learned by prospective counselors. 
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